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disorderly retreat. 'The incapacity of the commander is astonishing, and it
often, seems diScuh to believe hi:n of sound mind. His imbecility appears to
be contagions/ Thus on October i6rh.
On tne same dav Halleck wrote to Grant at Cairo, Illinois, a letter begin-
ning; "You will receive herewith the orders of the President of the United
States placing you in command of the Departments of the OMo5 Cumberland
and Tennessee.'
Thus Lincoln put Grant at the head of aH military operations west of the
Aliegl; cries.
After a personal conference at Indianapolis with Stanton, Grant, by a rail
route and a iltia; horseback trip of fifty-five miles, arrived at Chattanooga on
October 25 rJ,
Slowly in the trampling and grinding of events the men of genius for war
were being sifted out, and in this process George Henry Thomas was
arriving at his own. Appointed a colonel in April of *6i, Thomas was now
forty-seven years old, a West Pointer of service in Indian wars and in the
Mexican War, an artillery instructor at West Point, a cavalry major in a pet
regiment of the then Secretary of War Jefferson Davis. His regiment had
included Robert E. Lee, Fitzliugh Lee? Albert Sidney Johnston, Kirby Smith,
William J. Hardee, John B. Hood, and others later to go into the top ranks of
the Confederate Army. A quiet man, deliberate in motion, taking his time
ia preparations, something cool and massive about him. At Murfreesboro
Thomas had shown, fire and flint, at Chickamauga granite steadiness and
volcanic resistance.
Now General Thomas was joined with Sherman and other tried com-
financiers, with Grant as chief of the West, with forces massed at Chattanooga
near the Alabama and Georgia State lines, wedging toward the Deep South
as it hoping to cut it in two. Jefferson Davis had come personally from
Richmond to confer with Ms friend Bragg, in command. On the coming
grapple at Chattanooga hung the decision whether the Confederates would
Tennessee and Kentucky, perhaps Vicksburg, and control of the
Mississippi. Thus far the Northern wedge had always split deeper into the
South, the map of areas occupied by the Union armies month by month
showing a wider spread.